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THE LAWRENCE STRIKE OF OCTOBER, 1931 
By Joun Bruce McPuerson 


Scr 1912 Lawrence, one of the largest, if not the largest, 
center of the worsted manufacture in this country, has been 
more exploited by leaders of radical labor movements than any 
similar center in the United States. With more than 20,000 
mill workers, mostly unorganized, Lawrence was (and still is) 
an attractive place for magnetic, radical leaders, because of 
many racial groups easily excited by skillful talkers to “start 
something” and a place where it is easy to gain a following after 
a strike is started. 

In 1912 the spectacular strike was against any reduction of 
wages when the statute, enacted at the request of organized 
labor, reducing the weekly hours of labor from 56 to 54, went 
into effect in January of that year. 

In 1919, when manufacturers granted the request of the 
American Federation of Labor to reduce the hours from 5+ to 
48, it was made plain that the striking off of six hours would 
carry with it a proportionate reduction In Wages: This was 
accepted by vote in some mills, and yet radicals demanding the 
shorter week without reduction, brought on & strike to enforce 
the same payment for the shorter as for the longer week. 

In February, 1931 the strike was against the introduction of 
efficiency men into the mills and the establishment of changes 
they recommende d. | | 

In October, 1931 the strike was against | 
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ANCES MADE IN THE WOOL TEXTILE INDUgTRy 


trom January 1, 1916, at which time the effects of the Euro. 
Fron were beginning favorably to affect the country’s indus. 
‘ srt the close of the war, hes 26 s wool-textile Workers 
— dvanced to keep in harmony with the Increasing Cost of 
— a re16 three increases of 5, 10 and 10 per cent brought 
7 r cent above 1915. ‘Iwo inereageg jn 1918 
brought it to 78 per ¢ ent above 913; two in 1919 increased jt 
to 104 per cent above, and one in May, 1920 raised it to 165 
nt above 1913. 
ane came a sudden and unexpected deflation of wool whieh 
almost prostrated the wool manufacture, and in January, 192] 
there was a reduction of 2214 per cent, leaving the rate 195 
per cent above the base of 1913. An upturn in 1923, when the 
first half of the year showed a heavy consumption of combing 
and clothing wools and activity of looms, cards and spindles 
much above normal, brought a 12/4 per cent increase, carrying 
the rate 131 per cent above the base. Notwithstanding a great 
drop in consumption of wool in the last half of 1923 and nearly 
30 per cent smaller than normal consumption in the last half of 
1924, this was continued until July 27, 1927, when a reduction 
of 10 per cent was made, bringing the rate to 108 above the base 
of 1913. The following table shows in detail the increases made 
and the percentages above the 1913 base. 
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3 to the present time there was not a single 
ng? activity of wool machinery as a whole wag * ae 
i or any length of time. oe 
norma 4. prices of the capital stocks of wool manufacturin 
ys which had been above the average level of 
began a decline that has continued uninter- 
nce that year, dropping from $101 in January, 1924 


; 349 in December, 1928 and almost disappearing in 1931 


and 1932. 


ALLING COMMODITY MARKETS AND A SPECULATIVE 
sTOCK MARKET 


During those years in which the wool manufacture was not 
sharing in the booming times and the great activity of other 
‘ndustries, there was the anomaly of falling commodity markets, 
q rising stock market for securities and seemingly prosperous 
years for other industries. In the decade from 1920 to 1930, 
1923 was the only year in which the wool manufacture showed 
a markedly greater machinery activity than normal. Wool con- 
sumption was preatest in 1922 and in the first half of 1923. 
During those years violent drops in prices for basic raw mater- 
‘als were also occurring which ereatly reduced the purchasing 
power of one quarter of our population who produced these 
goods. This purchasing power was eut in two and that caused 
the disappearance of one-eighth of the demand for finished 
articles. This adversely affected the income of those engaged 
in manufacturing, transporting and selling of such goods. The 
census of 1930 showed that 27,500,000 people were sO engaged. 
Millions of workers were without employment and there was & 
further reduction of demand for goods at old prices. 

Constant decrease in the value of wool continued during those 
years, causing heavy losses to all big companies compelled = 
carry large stocks of wool and products. In 1923 the American 
Woolen Company’s surplus stood at $33,576,725; in 195? cant 

was a deficit of $17,738,679. The Arlington and the Paciis om 
suffered proportionately heavy losses 
in tase being continued in peace an” via. fa ane 
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aid in taxes to Lawrence $470,362: the 

woos ls, $835 345 and the Arlington Mills, $193,402. 

Pacific ae nent ts were in a demoralized condition much of 
The goo r-zealous manufacturers, anxious to keep their 


he time and ove 7 i 
the : nery running, yielded to pressure and cut prices which 
machine 


- ad situation worse and profits im possible. 
helped to Saal more easily shift their products and 
Smaller : “ wer cost in smaller places, because of lower over. 
peat and lower taxation, were Keen competitors of the 
lareer mills built for mass production of plain fabrics, and fancies 
were in chief demand. This competition would not have been 
so harmful in times of activity; but when demand was greatly 


restricted it was a menace to the big mills. 


WAGE REDUCTIONS WERE NOT PROMPTLY APPLIED 


The retail trade was slow to reduce clothing prices to the 
people with incomes greatly restricted and the remedy, usually 
effective in former depressions — reduction of wages in harmony 
with decreased cost of living — was not promptly applied. 

When the great speculative period with its fictitieus values 
came to an end in the autumn of 1929, few suspected the wide- 
spread character of the movement or that this country would be 
shaken to its very foundations. In fact, many believed that 
recovery would begin in a year or two. At the President’s con- 
ference shortly after the break the great employers of labor 


promised to maintain wages, believing that by so doing recovery 
might be hastened. 


DESPITE HEAVY LOSSES WOOL MANUFACTURERS 
KEPT WAGES HIGH 


| | ol manufacturers were present, though not 
: ena Ar agreement ; but despite discouragements and diffi- 
13, 1931 te “XPenienced, they continued from 1925 to October 
former year ge. nis wage rate established in July of the 
With business rida “ay early Statements usually in red, and 
Were forced to Pe 8'OWlng worse rather than better, they 
employes of re once In the autumn of last year after the 
Cut, whether op AS pr ehie Mills voted to accept a 10 per cent 
in Lawrence, "Th ‘ey could continue the wages then in force 

© United States Stee] Company nad put into 


At that meeting wo 
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cut of 10 per cent, as had the Bethlehem Steel Comp; 
objection from their workers. Workers in the A pany, 





, <tije Workers of America. 

In past depressions a reduction in dollar wage scales to a point 
no greater than the percentage decline in the cost of living was 
sufficient t0 bring about the adjustment without lowering real 
wages, and in such depressions readjustments were well under 
way within six months after the decline in production had gained 


a good start. 


WAGE READJUSTMENTS NOT MADE UNTIL MILLIONS 
WERE JOBLESS 


But in this depression, because of the tenacity with which the 
high wage theory was held, important wage readjustments, much 
delayed, only began about two years after the decline in pro- 
duction had become pronounced and many millions were out 
of work. Meanwhile, the cost of living for commodities pur- 
chased by a working man and his family had within those two 
years dropped, according to the Department of Labor, 12.8 
per cent, and according to the National Industrial Conference 
Board, 15 per cent with the precise percentage perhaps some- 
where between the two. Because of this decrease, the workers, 
receiving old rates of wages, in reality had received an increase, 
and a worker accepting a cut of 10 per cent would have been 1n 
a position to maintain the same standard of living that he di 
before it. 

The postponement of the cut for two years showed that manu- 
facturers were reluctant to reduce wages; but they discovered In 
those years that there was a limit to the time that wager cou 
 oaintaiel in a falling market and that the een nal — 
“hele: . The manufacturer had seen his sere : pat d sad 
a eae se his rere ty epee 

early wiped out. All these 3 ae 
: ed nk had been reduced, opens 
ed changes in their standards of living. 
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oNSUMPTION WAS FAR BELOW NORMAL 





WwooL © : 
ng the first six months of 1980 the consumption of comb. 
wary thing wools had been as little as 8 and as much he 
Te ing sont fodie normal, and for the last six months of that yea, 
i! 4 a s about 30. per cent below normal. for the first, three 





hs of 1931 the depression continued, but with a rising gop. 
months til July, when it was about 34 per cent aboye ; 
| peste: eygine came ‘. precipitous decline until at the cloge of 
Hi oetae mi nt more than 25 per cent below normal. In 1931, | 
a ool merchants were trying to sell wool in the form of 
tops, the spurt was confined largely ‘to tops and to worsted 
varns. Reports showed a decrease in wool consumption of 
6 per cent in August from the J uly figures ; the September figures 
were 18 per cent below those of August and October figures were 
15 per cent lower than those for September. 

Harassed by many disconcerting factors and because of these 
unfavorable statistics the Lawrence manufacturers who had 
endeavored to avoid a wage cut, could see no way after the 
action taken by the Amoskeag Manufacturing Company in 
September in putting into effect a 10 per cent cut, to continue 
to give better than fitful employment to their employes, unless 
they accepted a cut of 10 per cent in wages, which were then 
87 per cent above the basic level of 1913. Officials of at least 
one mill had explained to their superintendents, assistant super- 
at intendents and overseers the necessity of this move if the indus- 

Ht try was to continue, and met with the Citizens Committee ou 

i September 25 to whom they made a full statement of their 

ah difficulties and showed th i ; i 

| ac © necessity of reducing production 

alg ig were thought to have made a f avorable 

would cooperate wis Ge and 3 hope a that emp ore 

Unfortunately the manufacturers in the emergency. 
meeting with the Citizens Committee had 


hardly adj 
in Ste aera before a premature announcement was made 
Papers of the contemplated action. 
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Workers of America had mn * 
a been conducting an 


Textil | 
{jon campaign 10 Lawrence,”’ 


ore J. Watt, president of the Lawrence Central Labo 
a and secretary of the State Branch of the American “wt 
son 0h Labor, in examining the industrial field in the Common- 
cvealth some months earlier, convinced himself that a reduction 
of wages in the wool-textile industry would be attempted and 
that it would be tried out in Lawrence. some weeks before 
+3 actual occurrence, he and President McMahon and Vice- 
president Gorman of the United Textile Workers had a confer- 


ence with the Lawrence Citizens Committee over the possibility 


of a wage cut. 
SaMuHiets Wael FOANNING TO BRING ON A STRIKE 


pinite' 


(‘nl 


The radical element which always has its small, militant 
nucleus in Lawrence, was also on the alert for an opportunity 
to bring on a strike. In the September issue of Espionage it was 
stated that “‘a strike in Lawrence will be called if Communists 
ean bring such a thing to pass”? and that * orders to institute 
such a strike have been issued by the Central Control Com- 
mittee of the Communistic Party at New York. They provide 
for an intensive campaign to culminate in a strike not later than 
October 13.” 

The interval gave time for discussion and organization, and 
steps were immediately taken to oppose the cut. President 
Watt of the Central Labor Union was quoted * as having 
announced that the textile workers would have the support of 
5,000 other workers in the city affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor, and later? as having told the strikers in an 


address on the Common that “we are all with you; W© will carry 


on this strike and we will make it possible for the thousands of 
d fuel to take them 


men and women of Lawrence to get food an 
through the winter, if that is necessary. We're prepare to do 
re a in all spirit of fairness I ask your cobperation, and | 
incerely appeal for your confidence.” | si 
Meanwhile, Edith Berkman, an organizer for the National 
i Workers, the Communist body, who was facing pect 
‘lon, announced that her organization would oppose the cut and 


Would organize a general strike against It. 


’ Boston P 
; ost, September 28. 
Lawrence Daily Eagle, October 8. 
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4 CONFERENCE WITH PMPLOYERS ASKED 


BY CITIZEN s COMMITTEL 


On September 29, the oad pccreren:ts nat represent. 
tives of Local 1718, gia root ie f oe ca ae 
‘sted them, if possible, to arrange ® conference between the 
reques and the employes. The Committee sent telegrams 
Tr cana teth of all the mills urging a conference to reach 4 
hin ai Statements issued by the Central Labor Union and 
et mat council of the workers urged that an opportunity 
be provided for the workers to discuss the problem, and jf no 
settlement could be reached by the conference, to give the 
workers an opportunity to vote on the cut. But this proposed 
conference was ridiculed by Anne Burlak and Edith Berkman 
of the Communistic organization, who proposed the slogan, 
“Not a Penny from Our Pay.”’ 

To this invitation the employers replied on September 30, 
that they were carrying on conferences with their employes 
and pending their completion they could see no advantage in 
complying with the request, an answer which was regarded by 
Organizer Riviere of the United Textile Workers as a “ joke and 
a preamble to serious trouble.” 

A difficulty in reaching a basis for continued operation was 
the opposite views held by the two sides. The manufacturers 
knew that rivals with lower producti ing th 
little business available and if th sexi ae 1 
some years were to be obviat th — —_ “age mi 
Canela icity viated their production costs, of which 

» because of the much lower prices for wool, @ 


greater proportio 
to be reduced np the cost than it formerly was, would have 


Federation of pre age cut. On the other hand, the American 
Wages, * Was strongly opposed to a reduction of 


LABOR’s PURPOSE WAS 
| A Statement, j 
Ng with the @, 


TO STOP ALL WAGE REDUCTIONS 
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iter slashing of wages throughout Massachusetts, if not New 


gre jand and the rest of the nation in the textile industry.” 


g newspaper statement on September 28 announced that 


«ill workers stood shoulder to shoulder in an unanimous appeal 
to the American Federation of Labor to organize against re- 
apt” and they were assured by Organizer Riviere of the 
United Textile Workers of America, affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor, that they would “get the full support of 
that great labor body.” 

The American of October 1 stated that “at meetings workers 
resented all intimations of a compromise with mill owners... . 
Organized workers are determined to fight against any cut 
whatsoever. ” 

President McMahon of the United Textile Workers wrote in 
The Textile Worker for October that ‘‘no employer can produce 
reasonable evidence to show the necessity for reducing wages of 
workers under present living conditions. ” 

“The workers resented,” the statement of the Central Labor 
Union said, “‘very keenly the method employed to notify the 
workers of the cut — [a premature] publication in the public 
press.” 

Almost immediately the National Textile Workers, the Com- 
munistic body, announced that “the United Textile Workers 
of America do not represent the workers.’ 


STRIKE SENTIMENT WAS DEVELOPING 


Meanwhile sentiment for a strike had been expressed at St 
meetings held September 30, a strike being forecast at a mee u™ 


of : ; j jay made * 
the American Textile Workers Union, me son declared 


employes of the Pacific Mills, when President eu" without 


that “the immediate prospects cannot be regat 


‘stified 
apprehension. We think that the 10 per cent cut is ee i | i 
‘nd the corporation cannot explain any cane ducing et 


than the statement that other type in 
santa ee 


Wages and we must do | kew — 
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former strikes would “fade 1 
ormer str 


following proposals: 


osed cut. | 7 
& Withdrawal ot F the Citizens Committee their ¢] aime 
9 Both sides 


he merits of the two e 

a pass on the merits O ages, 
and allow that rte lee be a strike unless the proposed 
Convinced that there he suggested also that all workers he 


reduction was pasar el _,. A question of right or wrong 


given an 5 pee thought, could be determined by both 
sides agree | 


Four groups were involved — the manufacturers, members of 
the United Textile Workers, the Amer ican Textile Workers 
Union, Inc., and the National Textile M orkers, the Communistic 
organization. Had the first three voted for submission to the 
Citizens Committee, it would have been futile, inasmuch as the 
last named would not codperate with the others and were trying 
to thwart their every move. It seemed, therefore, that Mr. Gor- 
man’s proposal, if accepted, would not bring the peace desired. 


gs nto insignificance.” He made the 


LABOR LEADERS EARLY CONFERRED WITH GOVERNOR ELY 


On September 29 President Watt of the Central Labor Union, 
President McMahon and Vice-President Gorman of the United 
Textile Workers, who were in Boston ‘“‘on a mission of peace,”’ 
conferred with Governor Ely who, if the employers refused to 
meet the employes to discuss the cut, it was understood, would 
eens in his power to help prevent a strike and that 
be eee sae : conference was rejected, the State Board would 

This tities rites and place the blame where it belonged.’ 
actual strike wa, : the governor into the dispute before an 
have another one ae = ‘nomen that Lawrence would not 
a few weeks that it would bring a settlement within 

_ nfortunately » the bodies ye 


3 were n 
Workers and a ot relat 





ive] Presented by Mr. Watt and his 
vely Strong at the ti on ile 
na ; e time among 

sreement with their representa tives qn 


4ce, Inasmuch ‘Ta? Taetile 
°mmunist) as the National Textil 
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ce without considering the latter union could produce the 
- expected by its proponents. 


** October 2, officials of the American Textile Workers 


raion, Ine, who had written to Governor Ely to ask him to 
intercede, made public his reply that “it is inconceivable to me 


wr th ose WhO speak for the mill owners should refuse to confer 
sad I trust that your organization will find it agreeable to 


approve the conference.” 


yANUFACTURERS STATEMENT GAVE REASONS FOR WAGE CUT 


That same day after a long conference with the Citizens 
Committee, the manufacturers held to their position that 
reductions must go into effect on October 13. In a statement 
signed by representatives of the American Woolen Company, 
the Pacific, and Arlington mills, to employes and citizens they 
said: 

The management of the mills has maintained its wage rates in 
Lawrence in the face of declining commodity prices and wage 
rates throughout the country. 


Despite the fact that the mills have felt keen competition 


from manufacturing centers outside of Lawrence where wages 


have been reduced during the past twelve months, we have still 
endeavored to market our products made in Lawrence at com- 
petitive prices with those quoted from eommunities where wage 
rates have been reduced. This effort has entailed substantial 
financial losses to the mills and their stockholders, as well as to 
our employes through lack of continuous employment. 

Finding ourselves unable to successfully meet this lower wage 
competition and longer working hours outside the State 0 
Massachusetts, we are faced with the alternative of adjus om 
— pec or greatly curtailing, if not wholly eliminating, 

e of our products made in Lawrence. 

With the idea that tt is much better for the commun'y : 

awrence to maintain as large a percentage of mill or mands of 
Possible, and rather than have unemployment for : he wages 
People, we are forced to announce an adjustoe” 13 1931. 
downward of 10 per cent, effective Tuesday, “ this poten Gg 
hel: hile we exceedingly regret the necessity 10? loy 

lieve that it is for the best interests of our emt 


C s 
mmunity of Lawrence. 
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atement, a list of places in which mills } 


: st 
wie dears was given as follows: 
ma | , 14 per cent; Lowell, 10 

Holyoke, February, 1272 P ; ri Oe an 


numsville and Watertown, 12% jg ; cent; Kast Brooktielg 
January, 17 per cent and in June, 8) per cent; Canton, Gon 
tember, 10 per cent; Uxbridge, March, 10 per cent; Franklin 
November 5, 15 per cent; East Douglas, September, 7 per eng. 
Bellingham, October, 10 per cent, and December, 10% per iba. 
Maynard, December, 12/2 per cent; North Smithfield, Feb. 
ruary, 1214 per cent; Providence, two cuts in December of 1214 
per cent; North Smithfield, Manton, December, 1214 per dat. 
Old Town, December and July, 12/4 per cent each: Manchester 
N. H., September, 10 per cent, and Woonsocket, December es 
February, 1214 and 15 per cent. 

After the statement was issued a manufacturer was quoted 
as saying that 40 per cent of the cost of the finished fabrics rep- 
resented labor cost and that most manufacturers in Massachy- 
setts and New England outside of Lawrence were manufacturing 
at a cost of from 5 to 10 cents a yard less than those in 
Lawrence, 

A reply to the manufacturers’ statement was made by Vice- 
: ar sigteesigaan of the United Textile Workers, who claimed 
Ditistesievin sae come be shown to be com petitors of the 
He contended also -: me provided for comparative conditions 
advantage to “- ies as to hours of labor there was no dis- 
ment was “an vat renee, rae manutactirers and that their state- 

d be iaianae of the union’s position that all the 

_ €d.” He urged that all the workers be 

tion and expressed 5 Wie 00 the question without intimide 
union being willing to ni gness to abide by the decision, the 
dhe asker sets, Cas¢ in the hands of the Citizens 

The Statement Signed » Will the mills do the a 
and President D sned by P resident Watt, Organizer Riviere, 
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she strike, the contention of the strikers being that wa 
cher pa — paid in Lawrence citin 
passaic, New Jersey, and one mill in Rhode Island, ae ae 
therefore, Le AEE were not at a disadvantage and could 
ford to carry on without the cut. 

The figures used in some cases by the strike officials were 
those taken from pay envelopes which represented pay for very 
short time, instead of those received under a full time schedule. 
Those which created the most discussion were printed in the 
Roston News Bureau which purported to show the rates in 
Lawrence, New Hampshire and Rhode Island as follows: 


pg * 
qid 10 


Job Lawrence New Hampshire Rhode Island 
Cents Cents Cents 
Card Strippers 44.5 29.0 12.0 
Comb Tenders 44.0 25.0 29.0 
Gill Box Tenders 34.0 23.0 26.0 
Spinners 38.0 23.0 28.0 
Doffers 36.0 21.0 24.0 
Dyehouse Hands 41.0 32.0 36.0 
General Labor 41.0 33.0 36.0 


ACTIVITIES OF COMMUNISTIC LEADERS HALTED 
BY THEIR ARREST 


On October 7 steps were taken to get rid of the Red leaders 
by arresting Edith Berkman, who was prominent in the Feb- 
ruary strike, for speaking without a permit, and she was sum- 
moned into the United States Circuit Court to show cause why 
her bail bond of $2,000 should not be revoked. f 

A committee went to Boston to ask for the cancellation of 
William T. Murdoch’s bond of $5,000 because of violation of 18 
conditions and if not cancelled, to ask for an order restraiming 
his activities, 


ANOTHER STATEMENT BY THE MANUFACTURERS lowing 
On that same date the manuf acturers issued = . iesile 
statement to show how the stockholders had lost het SS 


ond how the mills had depleted their surplus accounts: ‘ 
ntroversy that should not 
f the proposes 


+Gableness 9 the 
th ate "est of the stockh gee 
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they have not received a penny return on 4. 
years + besides have suffered a severe depreciatine Vogt. 
capital, as much as 75 per cent. We might add that this, then 


ciation has not been effected by the general sly D in th depre. 


(includin 


had net losses in 1928, $1,262,264; 1929, $4,298 191, toe 
$4,897,585. In that period the surplus of this company “t: 
shrunk from $13,913,161 in 1928 to $9,684,970 in 1996." ni 
$4,787,386 in 1930. For the first six months of 193] the net “ha 
was $1,675,221. The Pacific Mills had a net logs of $600,751 in 
1928, a net profit of $1,031,168 in 1929, and a net lose of $2 417 
887 in 1930. For the first six months of 1931 the Pacific had « 
net loss of $696,050. The surplus of this corporation was 
$4,573,218 in 1928, which increased to $5,535,742 in 1929, and 
then shrank to $3,261,333 in 1930. At the end of the first six 
months of 1931 this surplus was reduced to $2,565,282. The 
Arlington reported net losses in 1928 of $180,965; 1929, of 
$/83,487; 1930, of $1,722,502. Its surplus shrank from $6,137, 
165 in 1928 to $5,353,678 in 1929 and to $3,631,176 in 1930. 


If any operative wishes to check up on these figures he might 
go to any bank and consult the corporation reports used for 
reference by the banker. 


We wish our employes to consider these facts in determining 
the justifiableness of the proposed wage reduction. They should 
not be ignored, if the final decision is to be a just one. 

In the face of these growing deficits and dwindling surpluses 
we have maintained our wage scale at a much higher level than 
has been paid by our competitors in the hope that improving 
conditions would eventually justify our rehictance to cut wages. 
We did this notwithstanding that textile plants elsewhere had 
been reducing the pay of their operatives. 

We invite a comparison of the wages to be paid in eng 
alter the proposed ten per cent reduction with those paid in th¢ 


industry outside of this ¢j an ad veg here 0 2 
igher level. 18 city. You will still find wag 


P In ane adjustment of wages we are trying to avoid a situation 
Unless sow be ruinous to the textile industry of Lawre™ 

attle = Operatives codéperate with us, how are we £0" .. 
su. ering? fs Pong depression from which the whole poms, 
wants to see our mills elesq sins in this eommul'” 
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conclude that there is no discrimination in +h; 
e top to the bottom,taking in executives Air peti 


tis yn as well as operatives. 
em 


A TEXTILE JOURNAL’S STATEMENT ABOUT 
LAWRENCE WAGES 


An editorial in textile journal! stated that Lawrence was 
«99 to 40 per cent higher in wages than the country districts” 
vad that “the possibilities of profit-making on worsted pro- 
duction 12 that city are extremely limited, not only because of 
the high wages, but because of the limited production of the 
operatives themselves as compared with production figures in 
country mills. Other towns than Lawrence not only put fewer 
jollars per week ‘nto the pay envelope, they also work more 
hours per week with a larger individual production. . . . There is 
nothing in Lawrence that will allow the operatives in that city 
to enjoy higher wages than the operatives of any other woolen 
and worsted mills in the world. If Lawrence is going to continue 
in operation, the wage costs have got to come down. Practically 
every industry in the country has cut wages and the woolen and 
worsted mill operatives cannot maintain a position that is 
adverse to all other wage earners of the country.” 

Two weeks later the same paper discussing the strike said: 
“The mills in Lawrence cannot eontinue to pay the wages they 
have been maintaining for years. A 10 per cent cut was not 
enough to compete with other mills. The cut in actual wage 
costs will have to be 25 per cent.” Comparative rates paid in 
Providence, Rhode Island and Lawrence, the former rates being 
from “the best and most successful worsted mill in Providence, 
were given to show the disadvantage ynder which Lawrenct 
was working. The Providence rates were stated to be at er 
10 per cent higher than in those country Wo mills that we" 
then making a profit. The figures were: 
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Providence, R. I, 


Job Rate of Pay pear 
$24.00 we Of Pay 
es a ee ve 
Gara roma ers" 14.05 18.50 
§ Gill DOXOB s+ 25+ **** eee 18 50 18 59 
3 Combs — 14.05 er 
OU Geen ORs 2 ale ial 
agri aienta | Winders. .- -- 20-22 20.90 
N : 90 Universal Winders. .-. 2 a 18-24 
Slasher tenders..--------"*° an R 
Weavers; 6 loomS..--------- =S-9 *30-39 
eS a 34.50 ;: 

Loom fixers..------ bn ae 39.95 
Sowers. «.0ce--+eererroeree 20-2 “34 
Finishing: 19.80 

Wet finish ye eS oe ee ee JS 26-28 

Shear tenders. ...----+----- 19.80 28-34 

ee 19 80 24-98 

Finished perchers......... 21.00 34.50 

* Bonus. 


Commenting on this table, the editorial pointed out that its 
figures, which were authentic, showed that Lawrence wages were 
in some instances 50 per cent higher or more and that “‘conditions 
since the days when Lawrence dominated the worsted manu- 
facture and the rest of the country was producing carded 
woolens, have radically changed. Many worsted mills now 
scattered throughout the textile territory are successfully mak- 
ing French spun worsteds, the lighter fabrics in keen demand. 
Smaller mills are well able to carry on this manufacture. When 
‘asec a demand, Lawrence might have been able to pay 
ieee “ ~ bong higher than outlying places, but it is . 
still leave oy saat y, the 10 per cent revision of wages vin 
weunaiinseie are much higher in wage scales than ot “ 
not low, wages welltcncten ae a 
in the county sill, ot are probably 25 per cent. higher 
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- ested that they anc Vice-President (,oTm2n would take 


e 1 oc gut of the picture if the employers would meet with 

~~ eu sates chosen by the workers. former demands being 
4 and the Citizens Committee was asked to prevail 

nsnufacturers tO discuss 

by mill -nstead of collectively. as formerly demanded. 











a Te + s+, ¢hin } 
the situation with the workers 


“- 








aie sroused hope that the dispute would be settled. 

Edith Berkman announced that she would not allow mem bers 
organization to attend such a conference, which was in 
sing with the policy of her organization always to oppose the 
erican Federation of Labor and the employers. | 
The next day a statement seamed by President Watt and 
univer Riviere suggested that manufacturers discuss with 

own employes declining commodity rates, competlo® 
fam other manufacturing centers, longer working hours, sal- 
sries, capitalization, ete. In case of failure it was suggested that 
the question be referred to a vote of the workers, who were on 
record as opposing a cut. 
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morning, but so few workers any. 

Mills opened fo a rs Se ttsbed and by that evening orp 

that no work cou 11 the mills were closed and more than 20 : 
next day sanigee pa unwilling participants in the mogt Wide. 
acta since 1912. : he strik 
spree’ . kman claimed eredit for the ‘ is: ana Claimeq 
Edith Ber trikers outside of the Arlington Mills, While 
leadership of err Workers claimed “the crowd was followin 
the ee? 7 sdlene t was strong against the radicals and 4 
them. ps + to hold meetings on the Common was Ziven to 
blanket a Textile Workers, action which left the radicals With 
the U oes art: t their followers except an open, vacant lot. 
” * a ober 8 Chairman Fisher of the State Board of Concilig- 
ad Arbitration held a conference in Boston With rep- 
resentatives of most of the mills involved. A few days later 
President Watt announced that the chairman of the State 
Board of Conciliation and Arbitration, having had conferences 
with the employers, desired to confer with the committee rep- 
resenting organizations of the employes and asked him to 
alrange a meeting at the earliest possible date at the office of 
the Board. Because of this action of the Board’s chairman, an 
arbitration of the dispute was expected by some. The Com- 
munistic body, however, refused to have anything to do with 
the State Board, announcing that they would send a delegation 
to Boston to demand that it keep its hands off. 

The first week, during which efforts were made to enroll many 
members in the union, ended with little prospect of immediate 
rome sare a created by the removal of the radical 

Z felis ; a and the move of the State Board having 

tbaiyciicai y a statement that the American Woolen 

make no compromise and a rejoinder from 


is r esident ‘4 | 
bitter nae that “the workers would fight it out to the 


On Octo 4 
follows: Der 10, the manufacturers issued a statement as 


Outs; ; 
| rin an Pe located in Lawrence practically all the textile 
Wages, Th; ‘stan manufacturing wool have already l ed 
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ar, but up to the present time the m; 3 
post ce have not made any aa gepsangy of sow a in 

awit r prices prevailing ¢ “® OF Salaries, 
L vith the lower P p & on wool, labor is now A very 


ich larger percentage of the total cost than at any time in a 


nv years. This indicates that a change j 
ae eee mi0re than previously. Other mills in New te “se 
hie are direct competitors of those in Lawrence now th re 
advantage of from 5 to 10 cents a yard, depending wae i“ 
value = sone It has now come to a point where the mills 


‘1 Lawrence cannot meet this situation unless labor costs are 


diusted. The mills are therefore planning thy Sadies ad wllcint. 
ment of about 10 per cent which is really not enough te ot 


mills in New England are on a wage scale of 20 to 25 per cent 
below that now prevailing in Lawrence. The mills located in 
other cities 1n Massachusetts and other points in New England 
are now able to sell their goods and make a profit, where the 
mills in Lawrence can scarcely come out whole, and, as a matter 
of fact, are making losses. 

In addition to the difference in labor costs, the mills in Massa- 
chusetts can run but 48 hours per week, where women and 
minors are employed. Many of our competitors in Rhode 
Island and other states are operating day and night in some 
instances, three shifts. This enables them to reduce their over- 
head materially and gives them a still further advantage on the 
market. 

Lawrence has put off from month to month any attempt to 
bring itself into line with these competitors, but it now finds 
itself in the position where some action must be taken or the 
mills will gradually lose the business and there will be no wage» 
at all. The matter is perfectly clear and ought to be understoo 
by the people. 


GOVERNOR ELY’S LETTER TO MANUFACTURERS 


0 ; with Governor Ely 
n October 14, labor leaders discussed after manu- 


his proposal to end the strike, and two days later, @ m wage 
facturers had announced the establishment of a oe to the 
of $18 for men in general labor, he addressed ® lever 


manufacturers in which he said in part: 




















If we we : industrially, : 5 hi i 
? suggestion f - the thon of existing dificultics pink 
hot contemplate an arbitration of wages. - °° ay earn some- 
t at out of the present strenuous times all _ “a Mae rs at 
st Pah of advantage for future com sre m nal i- 

istry thoroughly realizes theo) je pti by 8 
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‘ble profits become possible. 2 pense ro me that if Yo 
reasonablt pement with this humanitarian and economic ie 


press Lygre ) , their desire for be 
express NBIen  amploves that their desire for better wa 
and assure your rng SS Wil 


be so considered 10 the future, then the unhappy difficulties 
ye so Cons | 


‘ * oo ’ 4 lj (*¢ | ’ 
P ny sf, will be remee . | Ms 
rat now exist Wilt VY" ‘ontinue to confer wit 
taythink that you should continu ye ePresenta. 


workers in your factory to be chosen by them for g 


tives of f these matters. 


fyll discussion 0 

If his suggestions were favorably acted upon by all concerned 
and the employes return to work, he wrote that he would be 
“glad to consider the appointment of ae genera] 
survey of wage conditions in the textile industry to the end tha; 
. stabilization of base wage rates and working conditions may 
be established, and he would expect the commission to haye 
access to the companies’ books and records.”’ He felt sure that 
“you and your employes will continue discussion of the sitya- 
tion along the terms outlined herein.”’ 

Later Representative Meehan of Lawrence told the Strikers 
that the governor’s letter was misinterpreted; that he did not 
want strikers to accept the 10 per cent cut and return to work. 
He simply wished them to confer — the mills to be closed mean- 
while — then to return if acceptable terms were reached. His 
idea was to assist negotiations by appointing a committee to 
investigate industrial conditions. 

Prompt replies accepting the governor’s Suggestions were 
made by the Pacific and Arlington mills; but the workers reject- 
ing the proposal stood firmly for rescinding the cut while the 
proposed survey was being made, and they stipulated that a 
commission of five members, two chosen from each side and the 
four to choose the fifth member, should be set up and upon 
ee og the plan the workers would agree to go back to 
iiatise- teat - It was the failure of the governor to — 
"ig B ine cut which caused his suggestion to be rejecte & 

’ meeting following an all-day conference of leaders with 


him, when it was voted not to return to work pending arbitra 


tion, except at the old wage scale. 
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rts of the governor and the § teste 
e the meres the situation held out hopes fos a 
‘kers rejected the proposal of the Meth ded Pun 
t was to vote on the question of returnin lie 
the new schedule. By the twenty-fourth t 
uoted as saying that “the strike 


Despit 
nobody in touce 
settlement. Str 
Forum unless 1 
work at the old or 


resident Gorman was 4 he 
a settled in one hour if the employers would meet around, 


table with the representatives of the workers.” The Sunday 
Leader of October 95 stated that “there are those who fee] that 
the days of the strike are numbered,’ and that the People 
“are desirous of going back to work.” 

The strike entered upon its fourth week with each side as 
determined to fight to the finish as they were at the start. The 
manufacturers were silent after having, as they thought, made 
their position clear. 

It was believed, according to an editorial in the Sunday News 
of October 25, that more than 85 per cent of the strikers would 
return on a 5 per cent instead of a 10 per cent reduction. 

Two days later the American Woolen Company began to move 
96 magazine looms and yarn machinery from the Wood Mill to 
Utica, New York. Labor leaders threatened to call strikes in 
other mills of the Company if it continued to move machinery, 
President Noah declared, however, that work that could not 
be done in its Lawrence mills would be done in other parts of the 
_ and the machinery needed would be moved to do it. 
wae : : ete the Pacific Mills announced the dismissal of its 
a psa ~~ printers and engravers, the highest skilled 
Month Atal a of the workers, and the Osgood Mill in 

The rumor th ott | 
under a 5 per pee mirlieivintare si : i 
speaking for himself sie en by Organiner ae a 
Will not consider an — esident Gorman, declared, " ™° 

Y compromise.”’ 


ee ag 
he strike had lasted four weeks, during which wages tot ling 
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__ qty wished to do about returning to thei, work 


nim tle continued: 
ne 10 per cent cut has not been abolished. Mill owners state 


“ar he effective upon the return of the employes ; shite 
it et There is no middle ground upon which vb spe aaa 
not d “idle mouthings”’ of radicals and pai oe 
pe settled an€ . : : cals and paid organizers 
‘ed unions will avail nothing. The strike is a situation 

«hich calls for cold, analytical mental processes totally devoid 
of all impulses and entirely apart from any ravings and rantings 
of labor leaders or red agitators. ‘The naked facts are the entire 
~ountry is in a slump financially and the way the strike leaders 
are sticking around Lawrence they know it and feel that it is a 
fertile field for them to pile up the dollars by bluffing the 

rikers. 
f Continuing depression, profitless business and a general 
world-wide financial sickness have brought the mills to the point, 
it appears, Where wages must be cut. The News is not taking 
the stand that the statements of the mills are true, but holds 
that under the circumstances there is no other thing to do than 
assume that the mill heads are fair and honest. 

It really comes down to this: Whom shall we place faith in, 
the mill men or the agitators? Are men with millions at stake 





taking chances on fooling the people in this day of intelligence 
and statistics? Nothing happened when the United States Steel 
Corporation, the foremost corporation in the world, cut wages 
10 per cent. Nobody questioned the necessity of that procedure. 
Nobody kicked when the Bethlehem Steel followed suit. _ 

Is it not true that Thomas McMahon, president of the United 
Textile Workers, who has been conspicuous by his absence from 
the local strike, counseled the return of workers in Maynard 
Mills who had been cut 121% per cent? Most labor men know 
that the world wage tendencies are downward and that the mill 


workers of Lawrence are no exception. 

Now come agitators and promoters with alleged ee 
figures. They tell the workers not to go back to work and try 
to beth yi the strife. 

is a battle among unions for supremacy. tie 

The strike would tas been over two weeks age hoa ee 7 
mills opened their gates if people had been give? Be oe rt a | 
tection. Thousands of workers were on those picke here was & if 
lunches in the pockets ready to bolt the moment tion ta we | 
chance. If there had been a movement 10 that. direc © t 
Strike would have ended abruptly. 
b More than 90 per cent of the peo. le ou The 

ack and they should be allowed to do so. } 
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Labor leaders should hang their heads in sh 
- ain thelr union and 50 cent ame onl 
in the! ents a month, hole cting 





a ye : nt t a hopeless cause can b 
the thoug®® © at a ; e won. oF | 
e If dollars from people hard preesele a ms 
My UO Iste ut 
T up 


inion incomes. | | 
Common sense must prevail and it will prevail in th 
Cand — 
The Lawrence Sunday Sun, whose editor has g nd, 
pathy for the workers, said in a leading article Senuine gyp_ 
situation in part as follows: On the strike 


The first thing to be ascertained by th 
that all over the world there has been a wane is the f 
If it is a fact, then it is the duty of those who a cut in wa act 
— true reason for this general cutting of se in our mills ¢, 
isciple of keeping wages high, Henry For a ts ages. The gre 0 
conclusion that he, too, with all his millic as NOW come to the 
unless he cuts the wages of the Fo j ions, cannot car ; 
Ror any person or persons tc rd employes in Detroj ry on 
aie hed ee: So ure 9g o attempt at this time t ot. 
so acaba 0 lt of ; ucking of heads against rs belittle 
It causes our hearte rw _— beyond that : % onewalls 
are so unthinki re o bleed to think that there 
1 ng, who are so insincere sat there are many w 
which they are preachi incere, who do nc any who 
tear to lead thi preaching at the present time Foie believe that 
wrong direc Se ay of men and women witl Who are attempt. 
We absolutel se against their better ju his, o> hearts in the 
pte ely are of the opinion ad dgment. 
capacities in shooter rope trouble Hadas j heat 
Be won br > absolutely of thy Se re acting in advisory 
v the w ; . | ne o ~~ . : VISOr) 
Does ern aes . 8 pinion that this strike cannot 
ready to recei _ lieve that with th 
with their advis orders, the employ e hundreds of mills idle, 
Does anshane can battle thi: yes right here in Lawrence 
continue pees, believe that if 1is situation successfully? « - 
neighbor of “0 hear without + humanely possible to 
ployes in kj Is employ aS & Cun that that great friend d 
S in kind ves, who i é grea riend a0 
North Andover ont consid na way is a father to his em 
_ Why, it stint would have sideration, Nathaniel 5té vens of 
believe an d eek ras ms given the current cut to his dn’ 
a hai hink that N 0 think of it. It i a Te 
rte ir on the head at Nathaniel Stey it. It is preposterow’ 
“ = he had to. 4 of a single em — would think of hurt? 
tutions presided’ oy ploye or cutting his 9%? | 
seeaane whew, DY him, the; ty, the insti; 
and have died in noe sleainn N | 
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aniess he is forced to do it by com 
wages is mill institutions survive? 


pave 
e Lawrence Telegram of November 4 contained a 


e ; 
Tl ticle, which, after referring to the spurt in th 
in September, 1931, continued as follows: 


s before the strike was called Lawrence ivi 
«g aid to charities than any city in the State. To cadena 
ey employment situation the managers of the mills inf 
DUE hi that because of increased i+} ormed 
the public tha competition the cost of 
roduction has to be lowered and they had in mind a 10 per cent 
reduction from the top to the bottom. But before notice of it 
was posted agitators got busy, if not from the angle of the Reds. 

The people of Lawrence were happy when the Red element 
was dispersed because they believed that when dealing with 
those labor advisors connected with the American Federation of 
Labor they were dealing with men who had at heart not only 
the interests of the workers but of the community. They 
rejoiced that a disturbing element was not in the driver’s seat, 
but those expected to give sane advice had the whip hand. 

Today those who love Lawrence are wondering if they were 
right when they rejoiced in the change in sitting in the labor 
struggle as far as advisors were concerned. 

To hear some of these labor advisors who have failed lament- 
ably in other places, who have almost driven other communities 
upon the rocks of despair and destruction, one would believe 
that the mills were rolling in riches; that the spinning of yarn 
and the weaving of cloth in the textile manufacturing industries 
today was a source of great profit and great revenue and that 
the only reason for the cut in wages was the idea of some other 
one —no one mentioned — nothing definite — to be enriched. 
_ Does anybody believe that there is any Pro = 
In the worsted and woolen industries today? Let ae *h ve 
stories of labor advisors as to the huge sums of money that . Bie 

n made in the Lawrence textile industry within the pas 
years? aying chance 

Does anybody believe that if there was ee iid be put 

make a mill like the Uswoco keep g0!D5 se ly low sum of 
upon the auction block and sold for the ridic “9 ste 0,000? 
4,500 —the cost of the mill having beep piety = have the 
ea ere is an over-powering burden Te ab them going a2 
pian ae Liga mills snared hac le _ ne} 
the keen competition ! ~ dw Ae | 
reduce the cost of ri ction to exist under the P 
Competition. - 


petition in order to 
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finitely arrived at the conclusion that the ou 
ow de n this momentous question is by a free epee 
“icere who are directly involved.” The ¢ ommitte 
ballot by means of a secret vote, which w e 
lete accord with the views of Covernan Ely, and declare, 
in comp loves desiring to resume work should be free to do « 
that md ‘ aranty of adequate protection. Business and : 0 
ooh ne favored a secret ballot vote as proposed bi . 


Committee. 
PLAN OF THE CITIZENS COMMITTEE DECRIED 


has n 
left to pass UP 
r 
from these wo 
decided in favor of & 


At crowded mass meetings, however, leaders decried & Secret 
vote, Vice-President Gorman being quoted as having declared 
that there could be no settlement by the method suggested 
and as saying ' that “there will be no settlement of this strike 
no matter what way the vote goes until the issue of wages has 
been determined.” 

Organizer Riviere, speaking at a meeting on the Common, 
stated that before any agreement would be made by the workers, 
three conditions must be made: 

1. The decision that a ballot be taken must be made by the 
workers. 

2. The ballot must be approved by the workers. 

3. The ballots must be counted by the workers and no out- 
siders. 

He added, “TI think you are right in staying out against it. 
Your wages were too low before the cut was announced and | 
maintain the only solution of the textile situation is stabilization 
of the industry.” 

Bags das ¢ signs, however, that the workers wished to retum™ 
oil “ Aalst place on November 4 when about a 
a majority heving nn Me T: Stevens Mills in North Andover, 
off. On N ving voted the previous night to declare the strike : 
to ther omen > the Monomae Mills sent ballots by m” 
Cir employes near] wee . re and mo:¥ 
th ; y 90 per cent vot to return, and ee 
an half the force ret d Babidersses yeellent 
Police protection, "November 5 Sagee a 


he vote 
Proposed | | is 
hot taken because meio ai Cc 


| Globe, Noy ; goss, » ‘ 
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mills (the entire Pacific plant having by 
nd because of Mr. Gorman’s assertion, 


6, the United Textile Workers, the American 


ctl wah and order are going to be maintained.” 
in accoraance with that notice all mills opened their gates the 
‘sllowing Monday morning, except the Pacific. The next ay, 
aithough strikers had been plainly told that there was no we 
bility of any concession by the manufacturers, Organizer ase 
was quoted as saying, ‘‘We are not beaten yet;” but — = 
feeling existed among the strikers that their cause wa i . 
and it was generally believed that a concerted mt = ' he 
return to work awaits only a demonstration oP - onday 


sé ) ae | oe, 
those desiring to work under the cut can do so safely 


: : ae nt a wholesale return 
Nevertheless, in a final effort to prevent on the Common 


to work on Monday morning, at mass mee aioe any cart, 
on November 8 strikers were exhorted to stan Se oaw basis 
to inerease their opposition and refuse to return ) 
except the old wage. 
In the papers of November 8, the labo aha managers iD 


New York and local employers to deat © 
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- of November 5 stated that “¢ omorton 
§ to their jobs. The strike which seemed 
o weeks ago is nearing its end, | 

awrence will show that they i 


The Lawrence N - 
the workers will return ny 
sO impossible & are A ; 
Tomorrow the worke 


° 3? 
unaf raid. 


An editorial 
The dream is e 


in the same paper said: 
nded. It is going to be a pretty tough Job to 
. why the people did not get all they were promised. i. 
explain wh) ‘our jobs, workers. You have been bluffed Jon 
Go back to Fé s for the leaders, let them toss up the sponge anq 
enough. . ‘Jves to some haunt where people are over-creduloys 
hie ge he lulled to sleep to the music of plenty of relief ang 
mer gt es coming if you pay your 50 cents down and 50 cents 


a month. 


Monday morning, November 9, the strike which had lasted 
six weeks, which had been costly to the City of Lawrence and 
its business men, and in which $2,500,000 in wages were lost, 
came to an end by the return of as many workers as the mills 
could employ at the time, strike leaders counseling the workers 
to be their own judges of the return to work. 

Comments of the press both at the beginning and the close of 
the strike show that it did not have the support of publie senti- 
ment which counts so greatly in any industrial struggle. 


The Boston Evening l'ranscript of October 7 said at the begin- 
ning of the strike: 


Thousands of mill workers have abandoned their tasks rather 
= ap a 4 reduction of 10 per cent in wages. In this case 
With, lh came 18 not likely to be on the side of the strikers. 
soa ons of unemployed in the country calling for emer- 
asures that they may be fed and provided with shelter, 


it runs counter to 
O° a Sense : 
of twenty thousand tetas ern things 9 Se 


the army of the Pa in a single city voluntarily joining 












When the st ; 
Yr 
Saying: Ke ended, the Transcript again discuss ©) 
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sing of the business depression that wage | 
peg ae ys hac % “na age scales mi 
¢he mysturbed has not been fulfilled. Che cutting of wages put 
+ as a stern necessity. There was no apparent re Sloe 


oice, 7 j \ 

i che textile ‘ndustry in Lawrence should or could be made 
\ . 

n except 


) 


ion. 

+ =: that a misguided and i 

se pity of it is led and impetuous ele 
Pie x the operatives forced the strike in the first place. There 
reason. tO believe that a great proportion of the workers went 
nto it reluctantly. They sensed it as a mistake; now the mistake 


mitted. . « - Thousands in Lawrence have paid dearly for 


six weeks of folly. 

The Boston News Bureau commenting on “A Sorry Lesson” 
said: 

A struggle that was pitifully futile from the outset has been 
lost by the thousands of Lawrence mill operatives with no 
possible compensation. . . . Some fractional gain by capital and 
labor in rival mill towns was the only net result... . The only 
possible outcome under all the circumstances was surrender. 
That was recognized by the more conservative union leaders 
who at last frankly told the strikers to make their own decision. 
_.. It was obviously not a whole-hearted strike from the begin- 
ning. This is no era for strikes and early November was 10 
season for such a rebellion against the ‘nevitable. That inevit- 
ability was evident from the fact that a continued effort to keep 
Lawrence immune and out of line would soon have meant a 
vacuum of no business and no work. 








